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ABSTRACT ^_ 

A study was aimed at d>eveloping a methodology for 
describing competent classroom teaching performance and analyzing 
cbmpbhehts of competent classroom decision making to be used in 
improving preservice and inservice teacher training |>rbgrams. 
Ihfbrmatibn p^rbcessihg research suggest^ that expertise in _ 
seinahtically rich dbmaihs involves the "^ability to apply knowledge 
effectively in response to ehvirbhmehtal cues. This study 
invest igated differences between experienced and hbvici teachers in 
terms of:^(l) their use of student perfprmahce cues; (2) their 
instructional actions and the, relationship of thes'e actions to 
student performance cues; and (3) the nature of their instructional 
goals and prior instruction-related knowledge. Stimulated recall data 
were collected pn three eKperienced and five novice teachers. Results 
showed that , ^ while both groups at tei^ded^p the same niim of cue 
categories^ experienced teachers impi as many kinds of 

instruct ional act Lon^ and considered a greater variety of goals, 
while exhibiting more complex associations between cue and action 
categories* (Author) ^ 
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'1*1 iii sLiu^y reijorlijci iri Lius p.iper was ci-iraed at licveiopiii^. a 
mcLhoJo loyy Cor dcscf IbliVt^ cumpuLunL classrooai LeadUntj perforiuance and 
analyzing compoiiLMit s of cb.apt!Lt:iriL classroom liocision making 1(5 bo used 
L M Improv Ui^ prc-scrv ice and in-sc rv icu ,Luacher draining programs , 

Iritor nat: idri prdcessirig riisiiarch siiggi^sbs l\ndt expertise In seinanElcai ty 

_ . . . ._ _ _ . . _ ._ _. . . 

rich domains Involves Liin ability Lo apply knowledge effectively in 

response co env ironmcnca t cues, Tlits* sLUdy investigated lii f f erences 

between experienced and novice teachers in terms of (a) their use of 

s tudent per forma lice cues , ( b> t he Lr Ins L rue t iona 1 ac t Ions and the ^ 

reiatlonsiup of* tticse actions to student performance cues, and (cj the 

nature of ttie L r inst met ioiial goa^s and prior Ins t rue t Ion- re la ted 

knowledge. Stlimjlated recall data weij cbliyct*id oh thr*»e experienced 



21 J cbliyct*io 
sliowed Y^^^ 



and five nov ice teaduiCs . Results sliowed tiiat whll« both groups 
attended to the same number of cue categories, expft^'^'^nced teachers 
imple»aented twice as many kinds of instructional actions '"nd considered 
a greater variety of goals, wtillu uxhlbtEihg more comptex associations 
between cue and action categories. 



li 
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A topic LHaC Has received increasing attention in research on 
teacUec tns tract ionai expertise is the nature of information teachers 

prbcesb as they maKe drigo'tng instructionai decisions in the classroom. 

- - 

These studies of instructional decision malting have been paruicuiarly 
influehcea By theories of information processing within semantically 
ricly donjains. Kiis^arch in this area has uighlightea differences iij tfie 
ways experienced and. novice practitioners organize and ' process complex 
bodies of information irtT fields such* as physics and medtcttie, as well as 

• differences in uhe ways knowledge is applied to^ probl-em solving arid 
docLsion ^^king (Eisteih, Kagar., Shulman, Jason, & Loupe, 1972; 
Kleinmuntz, 19&8; Chi. Glaser, & Rees, Note^). ' A gene|al finding of 

^ such studies is that expertise often involves the presence in memory of 

.X well-org.rnized knowledge . b.ise .and 'the ablllEy Co apply knowledge 

^ ^_ 

qffectiveiy yn response ^«to environmentni cues and problem features. 

Gc'Scrallzins these findings to classrbdm tristrOc tional contex(;s, 
particularly tudSe' aiaieJ: at providing instruction . thau Ifi- adaptive Co 
; student differences, it ma^ be hypocheatzed that teaching expertise 
includes _ compe'tencias .in monitoring and processing student feedback and 
oth^r environmerrttal cues; .incegrating cue information with 

. ' ' 1 , ■ ■ ' ~- 



insc rucL L' M.i L go.iis ,\nd scorod knowiedgo abotkL studonts and 
i lis L r lie L ioa.i I ^miLcul ; <n1d , f iria 1 ly , apply trig this knowludijc CO 



on-tlie-spoL dfciHion tn.iking abouL liow Lo adapt' pLt^t'^ied ijisLruc^ioi> 
'ohv I f onme n£ it corid iC ioi\*i iirtd suudoh l Ii*a nil rig sEa Ces . 




WicUlii chu ■ MicraL f rauitr»ipr_ic of adapciv^e insLrucLion, classroom 

___^s.___ __ . ;v • _ 

be^ictiiirs can bt> viewed as clinicai dia^nosLiclans in Lhac Lhcy are 
ox pec ced : CO* diagnose ind i vidua L learning need's uf sLudenL^ ,and mak.e 
i ri J t rue L id ha i dec is Ldhs (pre planned or on Llie spdb) ctiaL aire adaptive to 
chose neeHj^ (e.g., Giaser, l9/:>; Wang, i97J; i^yU; Stiulman U Hii'.ccin, 
Nd Ce Z) » However , d I ighds c Ic ihst riic L idria Indecision iiuik 111^5 is xdinpteX 
and differs in scve rai ways from d iagnos is in fields such as medic ine. 
tn coitcrasc Co cyptcat clinic il. diagnoscic secciniis, teacliers.. »qusl deal 
cJ^ciirrenLly wicli a number qt" sLudenLS ac one ciino . Uni ike medical 
dtajnosis, wliicli involves seeing individuals for shore periods of Li»ne, 
ccachers sae Llioi r' sLU<le hcs every day for 5 tidurs over a lU-indriLli period 

■; • • " . _ ♦ 

of Lime. /U.so , die class room ' eny ironmenL is characterised by large 
amduiics of irifdr.iiaLidri, with many kinds of sLiniuIi being Qifiicced 
stmuit^neousiy. ^ FurcUer, classrooms have mul c idiraens iona 1 qualictes; 
chat is, a numbor of gdal states are possible. In this regard, Doyle 
(1977) has defined Che classroom setting as a system of overlapping cas^k 
sbructuires, with li^ch task cbrisi sting of a goat and a set of operations. 
In add i c ion . c lass room iea rn ing env i ronmencs conca in some* ihf driaa tidri 
sources that arjj in a constant ctiangti state and a re largely 
unpredictable, as well as duller mdr^ stable LrifdrniatiOri sources. 
Therefore, an important "topic of rescarcU on teaching in general, and 
blie study df adaptive i rise riicbi^ri prac b ices iii particular. Is the sCudy 



of teachers' processing an<J selecLive use of a rather complex array . of 
envlronmenLal stimuli iu their .iUapt:* ijoh and ex^ucton of instructional 
plans « ^' 

/ 

The study of ways in whicli teachers percTtsive input from . £Hi ' 
classroom en\/Lfon[aent and utilize this input to generate appropriate 
iristructlonai actions has been approached frota different • perspectives. 
Some researchers liave adopted a theoretical approach through the 
deveiopmont of conceptual mode is that trace the processes of teachers' 
ctassrooia decision making (Collins & Stevens , 19*52 ; Peterson & Clark, 
197a; Snow, 1972; ShSvelsbh, Note 3). Others have focused on detailed 
analysds of the classroom performance of teachers to investigate the 
extent to w\ich they engage In ' thCef active decision making ' as ' well as 
the nature of tl\e cl.issroom cues and goals that appear to be the most 
salient inputs into those decisions (McNair, 1979; Peterson i Clark,'' 
19/8- MaciCiy, Note A; FiacKay & Mar land. Mote 5; Morxhe-Dershlffler & 
Vallahce. Note 6; Shroyer, Note 7). 

• .While current reseacch literature on teachers' classroom decision 

processes suggest^ the utilization of diverse metUod<yiogies , some 

• * ^ T 

ironsist^t tlieoretlc.il imderpthnLngs and general Izable patterns have 

Been noted. Models of teacners' thinking and decision makifig have 

posited the following character is t.ics of the ins true tional^sftrocess: (a) 

a basic teaching skill is the ability to know when to apply ah effective 

instractionai action in response to enviifonmentai cues; (b) ongoing 

teaching often involves testing c'ue information against scored knowledge 

ai)but students. subject matter," and ^teaching principles;. -and (c) 

3 ' 



\ 



^ s L racug Lus ^£of ef f ec E ivc acuievGiauhE of iris c rue Ciohal goats C«lnrio C bG 
i2Kac c prtipL.inncd , but masL depend on Lho rvaLuro of envlromncruiai cues, 
pare icuiariy sLudcnt perf or.oance cucs chac arise tfurlnij die 
_^irisbruct: idiial process (Coliins in Stevens, iytf2; Peterson in Ciark, 1978; 
Shave Lson , ;976 ; Snow. lyVz;) ,-'^ 

• ' - \^ -- - __ . . 

Findings from anjILys&s of actUrii teacUer performance, on trie ottier 

tiarjU-' seciii to suggest ttiat (a) Leacliers probably do riot cbrisciduiily 

consider a iarge number ot' instructionai alternatives whiie teacUing, 

but racUef execute "de t ih jraCe acCs" based ori cheir kriowiedge of 

sti'.dents and the subject matter; yb; W[iiie teacbers may pursu'- several 

instructional goals ia the same Instructionai si*:uation. tliey most 

frequeii,Lly pursue ^iJiose goais reia ted cb sujjject mat ter iearriirig; arid 

(c) over-rigid preactive piaiining by teacuers may decrease teacluX^ ^ 

fiexibiiity In m iking interactive cias\sroora decisions (Peter so ri 6 Clark, 

^ 19 7a; MaciCiy ^ Mariand, Note 5). llit'se findings art consonant witli 

ttidse from studies of ekpertise iri oilier complek ddm^lris (CHase & Simbri, 

K 

197:^ . llinsiey, liaycs. ^ Simon, 1978; Clii, Giuser, & Kee$, hfote.l;. 
Results frdm ttic iattef studies sfibw ChaC experts ofCei do noc consider'* 
a large number of ai ternat ives in solv ing problems in domains such as 
cliess, iilge&ra word prootenis, arid inecfiaiitcat pfobtems in ptiyslcs. 



Ins te^d , tliey i*a tlie r quickly access an appropr ia te solucioii patli based 
ori tlieir meilLaT ro pf esoriCaC toti of Ctie Joiaain, 

While subscant ia 1 advances Have been made- in the under s tand ing of 
teacher decision making irt the classroom, certain litaitations are noted 
in the researcii completed iieretdfdre iri this area. Moat studies have 

^ " _ ' N 

not differentiated the level of teachep expertise. Data on teachers' 

4 



accisioli procossos -ire a^^jrcgaLed across subjects, rufcjardlcss of 
di i: t'etunces in UvcL of experLisu. riuis , £t is dlff/cQtE to aCfs trace 
frOjt Che daca chose parcicaiar elemeaLs of teacher duclsibus tluit 
contrlbaLe to competent: performance; ftii other Itmltaclon of previous 
research in teacher cognition is Lhac very few stadlea have atteopCea £o 
siniaiLaaebasly exaraihe ih actoiii ciassroom settings severai specific 
di.uensionii of, Le.ici»ers' decision processes, in order to gaia a more 
t.iocoQfcjh aiidysuandin^ of the nature -and processes of competent 
interactive instraci:ic>h wlLhih tlie classroom environment, Ic is in this 
cjntejic tliat che work described in this 'paper was designed; 



The present stijidy was airfcd at investigating and comparing the 
perfbrniance and ^jgiittiou of experienced and iiovici teUchers ,darihg 
interactive instruct ion in ciiiisroom settings. The stady focused on the 
scddent performance cues that iea^ to ^teach^ri' iCpiemehtatioh of 
instructional actions, the ' ins t rtic tiohat actions eJipioyed , and .the 
tri^ .racttonal goal s ^and ocher information that teachers: consider daring 
the instractlonai process. The fottoWtrtg specific questions^ were 
addressed, ■ f 

• »" , 

' I, Are tiiere difference's between experienced and novice teachers' 

> 

ase of student performance cues in a hafcaral classroom ^setting? 

2. fUe t'lere differences between exper iehced ,arid novice teachers' 
instructional actions in response to stud»^nC performance .cues , 
and what is 'the relatlorishtp ■ between categories of student 
performance ^cues and iny t rue t ioiiai actions? 
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J. /Vre Lhe.re dxt: ''.jrencesj bolween experieiic\;d and novice Loacliefs 
in Ltu» nacurc of LUU Iris triic t Ldiiai ejoais and prior Knowiedge 
that they reporu pursuing dur ing the process of ongoing 
instruccion? " • .* 



The Scudy 



Tiie study was conducted in a university iraboraCory' schoot. Tlie 
?chooi uciilzes a persoriaiized progress piari as its core approach. tills 
approach featurLis individuaiized instruction with independent, iearning 
and sraali-group trisEructiori ac Ltvities , The schbbi is organized into 
three rauici-age groupings, a primary ievei, which inciudes kindergarten 
and flfsc - arid seooriO grades ; ah iritermeUiaC^ level,' wtvlch includes 
third, fourth, and fifcii grades; and a middie schooi, wnich inciudes 
sixth, seventh, arid eighth grades. The study was carried due during 
' regulariy scheduled sraali-group instruction time. Teacher-ied lessons 
for sraali groups (five to etghc students; are part of che regutar 
ciirricuia in each classrbora. During chese lessons, other students In 
Che ci.issroo._n ^cne raiiy work on indepw'ndent assignments. * 

^ubjec Ls . • • ^ ' _ 

. ] . ■ ■ ; i 

Tliree experienced teachers and f ive no v ice teachers participated in 

Lhe^ study. Tt\c exper'lenced ceachees Were asked Co Ctcipate ot\>elie*^ 

basis of their idehLif LcacLoh by' school administrators as especially 
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coiopctcnc., flic novices coinprisod ail LUc parLicipahts iri Llic sciiool's 
i nE^»f uiilitp progr itn :jL LUe primary and incc-riuediace grade i.evcis, at the 
ciino bt the study. ilie total ijrbup or subjects cdrisLscecl of seven 
feraaies and on.2 male (a novice). One novice and two experienced 
toaclTors caiii;UL in pri»nary ciassr»j6ins (tirst- arid second-grade 
students). n^e remaining; subjects taujjht in classrooms witli integrated 
tlUrd, fburtlu a^j^iEbli grades^ Tlie average years of exper.ience of the 
eKpcrienbed tcacliers was 10.1. Tlie novices' experience ranged from a^* 

fDw weeks ' prior- CO tlie beginning of the study to a few week-s plus an 

• ' - • J 

addiLion'al term of student teaching. 

Pfoce^dofe " ^ 



Ttiere were two sbiirces of data for CUe ,study. Tlie first was 
videotapes of teachers conducting smal l-grbup iessbhs withiri their own 

classrodins. The videotapes wt^re .coded by trained observers in brder tb 



classify (a) the types and frequencies of studeriE performance cue^ whicn 

r . ' . ■ , 

el tc iced teachers' iinpLemencation of instructional actions, and (b) the 

_ _ 

typtis bf ins true ttbnal actlbas teachers implemented in response to each 

^ » 

cue. Ihe second source of data was teachers' stimulated recall reports 
of tiie instructional gbals arid prior Icriowledge Chey considered during 
one or die three videot.ipeJ lesson segments.'*' 

ColiecLi ^ of^ y44 eb tape d srn^L i-grbiip lesson' daCa. Tnirae segments, 
each approximately 15 minutes in^ length, _ were vldebtaped for each 
teacher as lie or she coriducCed fegiaarly scheduled lessons- Lessons for 
eacfi teacher were videotaped, in ran'dofn brder, over a 1 l/2inori£h period 
duririg" . Uccbber Jnd November of the school ^year. Prior to the 
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V IdcoCap Ln^ , each. LcacUer was asked to ciioo^^e a lesson for taping.. 
' Tlirco sCLpQlac^Jns weie imposed: Tlie stilticCioii Had Co 5e a sinatt-gf oup- 

" ■ ' m • 

lesson for five to eight ctl^dren;f' Uie se iec t ion had to be a nortaaiiy 
sctieduied lesson in one Of tue basic curricula; and; the selection had 
to Lr^ciiide ac ti ve ins t rudt ion rathe r than just moh 1 tbriri^ of* independent 
work. Although a majority of the lessons taped vere either in. reading' 
or language arts, three were in mathematics, bh'e was ih social studies, 
and two were in science . iuich of the Lhree ^e^tuents consisted of 15 
inihuLes !i^pcd after Ltie first 5 minutes of the lesson iiad elapsed. 
Teachers wore inconspicuous micro pnones during taping. Hre-scudJ taping 
was done to accustom students and teaciie rs to the equipment and the 

V - 

rimeiiLer. * ^ 

CollecLion of stimuIaLed recaii data . Soon after Llie first lesson 

SQ'^faenC was v ideO Capud , a second data colteccion procedure was carried 

, out wttii eacli teaciier. Tiie tijacirer was shown the segment of iiis or her 

ou\\ teaching behavior -:aad was asked to recall thoughts or decisions mad£: 

-during the instrucLional process. The interview was conducted by the 

' ; 

ftfsC auditor. Prior co Chc interVie^O^ toe cape was reviewq^ by the 

interviewer Co iJencify Lnscances on Che Cape where ~^n .uiceraccive 

^^jJ»#^ision by Lhe Leachur'ajypeared co liave Occurred. check was made rol>-^ 

re I fibil I Ly of ia.-iiC i f tea C ton of inceracLive' decisions. Three capes 

were randomly so lee Led Co be independenciy coded by Che inCer viewer and 

a trained observer. Ah ihCerfaCur agreement of 854 was obcained. 
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AE Ciie Diiginhlhg of tilie interview, tiie teacher was asked to stop 
Lhe tape at poLnLs wiicre he or she recalled any tlioughcs or decisions. 
If Ct»e EeacHer didn't stop Elie' tape ac ctie points noted pfeviousiy by 
the interviewer as possible decision points , the inte.irviewer stopped <ciie 

tape and asked whether a decision was made at thae point. If Che 

_f ^ 

tcaclier answered Uczga Lively, lie or she was asked to continue reviewing 

the tape > but if the Ceacher answered positiveiy , the Interviewer 

followed the same procedure used for teacher-init la ted pauses . At each 

point wliere r.tie tape was_ stopped by either the teacher or the 

interviewer, a scries of pfcplahhed probe questions was asked to eltctc 

tile teacher' s. recall of the instructional goals and prior Knowledge 

surrounding the decision point. . Probe questions included, "What were 

you aiming at there?"; "Wtiat were you getting at with that question?*'; 

"AC thac point; , wtiat were your thoughts?"; ^nd, "What was the reason 

for tiiat decision? 

•A llmitatioh of the stimulated ' recall technique should be noced at 
this point. While the technique is designed to probe teachers' recall 
of their thinking processes at the time of teachings it is possible that 
the technique also could elicit thinking that occurs at the time Cfie 
videotape is viewed. Tlius it might not be a pure measure of teachers' 
interactive decisions. tliis limitation cbuid be lessened by attending 
to the way In wliich the interview' is conducted. More detailed 
discussion of tiiis issue has beeti provided by Ericsson and Simon (1980), 
Lynch (Note 8), and I^isbett and Wilson (197;T. 

i 
f 




K separaCe 3aCa analysis procedure was caecled " r; fcCr each of the/ 
sources of data collected in the study. For the videotape data; a 
system of categories was developed to classify student performance cues 
and the ins true tional ac tions raadc in response to the cut^s • For che 
3'^^oulated recall daca , additional categories were developed to classify 
teachers' reports of the instructional goals and prior knowledge that 
influenced their interaccivei^decislon making processes. 

^ nalysl ^ ^ vid e o data . Videotape data were analyzed through a 
two-step proceduce • Firs t , points were ident if jfed at wtiich teachers 
responded to ongoing student performance cues by Implementing specific 
instroctionat accions. A checic was made for reliability of 
idenuif Ication of these Interactive decision points. Three taped 
segmehCs were randomly selected to be independently coded by two trained . 
observers. Inter rater agreement of iJ3yS was obLained. In the second 
procedure, each decision point was examined and classified according to** 
(a) the nature of the student performance cue eiicictrig Che 
implementation of an instrucLidnal action, and (b) the instructional 
action. made in response to that studen^perfo rinahce cue, 

Categories of student performance cues and ..instructional actions 
were developed from hn analysis of the Coillhb and SCeVehs (1982) theory 
of interactive teacliec^ cognition ; * Shavelson' s (Note 3) work oh teacher 
dectsioh malclhg; aud preittptnsry classroom observations by ttie author^. 
The classification schemes foe student performance cues 
trisCruc£lofiai actions ace sununartzed In the Appendix. Tlie videotapes 
were classified by both the first autlpr and an trwdependent rater 
ccatricd in the use of Che scheiriei The average percentage agreements for 

15 . ~ ■ 



stiulout pertonnance cues a^itl iiistraccional action dimensions were 86 
:ina 75, respocclvoiy. Overall ai^ceeiueiit of SU/. waS obtained.. 

V\naiysis o£ s Uinuiated cu^a^l i data- The tnf ormation teachers 

_ . s ^ - 

recalled sponCaneOQsiy wiiiie viewing a videotape b£ th'eir teacliitig 

'-"^ ' - '-- 

behaviors, as well as the information^ Ceachers recalled following a 

probe scateisent by the experimenter , was combined and classified. The 

stimuiated recall data were classified in £wo general categories: the 

tnscruccionat' ^goals teachers reported puisuih^ through Cfie 

impiemencitlon bf instruct ional a^Ctons, and the prior Icaowledge 

Ceachers ?ecaJ.ied utilizing during implementation of tnscf uctional 

actions. Tlie classification schemes for these tvJ5 dimehaibns of 

_ : _ . _ _ . i 
teachers' recall are presented in EHe SpE>en4tx. 

Stimulated recall prococots were classified by both the first 

tnvescigiLor and an ' independent rater Lrairted in Che use of the 

classification scheme. ^Average percehCige agre^ents ^or ^ the prior 

knowledge dimension and Che instructional gbals dimension were 88 and 
83, respeccively. Overall agreement of 'was -obtained . 



Data from the study were analyzed to provide a summary ^ <le8cciption 
and^iparlson of Che student performance cues and inscructional actions' 
ucttized and implemented by experienced . and hbvice teachers, as well as 
the instructlbhiil goals and prior knowledge considered by both groups of., 
teachers during the instruction;! I process. ,The results are discussed in 
the sequence of information related to the study's three basic re^aarch 
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::. : _ _ _ J ■ 

qu^stLbris: use of stud^^nt per fortaance cues, instructional actions and 



till! relationships between categori<2s of cues and actions, .and tUe riaCure 
of insctucCLOhal goals- arid prior knowied^se. * 

TJ\>2 use of s tudenr. performance cues, PerceriCage frequencies of 

different categories of cues utilized by experienced and novice teacliers 

during ongoing instruction are summarized tri TaBIe 1. As stibwri In the 

table, the resuits indicate individual differences in the frequency of 

use of different categories of student perforinance cues. However, few 

clear-cuc differerices are indicated between experienced teachers' and 

novice teachers' use of cues. There is spine tndicacton chat teachers' 

frequency patterris of cue utilization may be more closely reiated to the 

nature of cheir LnsCructionai goals than to chetc ieveis of experience. 

Ijliisuits frbin a separate analysts (not reported in table i; provide 

evidence in -support of this hypothesis. Data from a cbmpaExsbn of; (a) 

the cue utilizatibri patterris In tlie iessbri for which a stimulated recall 

interview was given, and (b) tea6her^ patterns of instructional goais 

tot. chat tessori as repbrted during the irfter view Suggest that, when 

student motivation and involvement was predominant reported goal; 

Ceachers more frequently utilized the Itiitiatibris arid Atteritibri cues 

during tiie lesson v Alternately, when student understating was a 

^prominent goal, the Poftcient Responses and Errors cues we're ucttized 

mbre freq^eritly. these trends must be regarded as tentative, however, 

* ■ » 
as they are ba^d on a limited segment of ^teaching time. 
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InstcucElGtl^i actiouv ^ T^atibnships boxween categories of cues 
aet_Ions. Table 2 presents results of the anaiysii of the overaii. 
frequency of Instructibnai Hctions teacheri implemented for all 
categories of student performance cues. nv^alri, rid distinctive 
differences were found beCweeri tlie experienced and novice groups, 
atchough there were individuai differences among teacUers. SxcepE for 
Experienced Teacher C and Novice Teacher A/ over 25::; of teachers' 
inscructibhai actions involved giving feedback. Four of Che five novice 
teachers and .orie of che .experienced teachers impiemented 
raahag^meht-reiited instructional actions with ac least a 25X frequency. 
Overall, instructional acCiohs :ihvdiviris applying. extending, or 
ptannihg were used leasL frequentiy. :*he exception was Experienced 
teacher A, wtio used instructional acCtbns la this category with a 
frequency of 14^. •« 

Table 3 reports percentage frequencies of instructionai actions 
irapiemehted for each of the separate cue categories. As shown in Che 
table, Lhis analysis, paCCerhs of differences did emerge between the 
experienced arid novice groups. For example, in regard to Deficient 
Responses, experienced teachers iaipteraehCed instructional actiotis iri the 
catQgorius Applies, fclkterids, or Plans aad"iiiiciLs and incorporates Input 
with a#combined frequency of 18^, white novices implemented actidris iri 
these categories quite Lrif rcqucnt: Ly ilX, combined frequency)' in response 
Co students' Deficient Responses. N&vices did implemerit mariagemerit 
actions frequencty when cdrifrdated with Dificient Responses, however, 
iri fact. of their instructional actions with respeec Co Deficient — 



Table 2 



Categories and Percentage Frequencies.?! instructioriai Sciioiis Utilizeil (jy 



' Percentage Ffequencles_ 



Experienced Teacliers 




12 
21 



9 23 , 24 



14 26 



. Novice Teachers 



A I C D 



24 37 32 31 

2t.^-^' 5 4 3 

18 ' : 0 10 7 ■ 13 

9 29 20 25 ' ^28 



0 0 2/4 0 



3 io b 0 d 



28 5 25 29 25 



Tables 

I 

ctlonsiit 

for Categories of Student Performance Coes 



■ ^ ' _ -. . . . L : 

\ . Percentage freqaerwies of. 5u_eL_ ./_ 

Deficient fiphses 'Initiations irrors. Attention 

liistructidnal Experienced Novice Experienced* Novice ixperietifced Novice 'Experienced Novice 

/(oliQdj TotilAciioni lotilAciioni ToiilActlom ToulAciloni Toiil Adtoni TotilAnloni Toiiiicilbni Toiil-Atilom 

\ -44 .91 '30 : "28 " 38 . -68 ''^ •* 

\ 

25 36 23 .21 ■ ' 37- 42 0 2S 

Explains Concept/ / 7- ' 5 17 ; 21 3 6 ' , 0 0 
Procedure ^ » " P 

Checks Knowledge 14 iSS,^ 0 ' , 7 24 9. 27 25 

\ ^ .. . _ — 

Focuses Attention/ 27 22 .6 22 5 15' 18' 25 
• ' Effort . • • V, 

Applies/Exterids, ' ' 9 1 > 4 ' 0- 8 2)0 ^ 
orPlans, • . <• . . 

Elicits and lncorpo(ates 9 0 30 7 0.0 55 25 
Input 



Responses were management-related, while only 9% of the instructional 

actions of experle*nced teachers fell into that'xate^pry . 
" . ^ . 
TiiciJu and btlier trends ^r^ipoeced in Table J suggest that novice 
teachers displayed different frequency patterns of ins true ttoriat actions 
than eiperlenced EeacUefs tn response to specific categories of s^ent 
performance cues. Novices appeared to ubilize inahagemeht acCloris more 
frequently When confronted with Deficient Responses, %nd they utilized 
Kocusses Attentlon/Kf fort actions when confronted with IntCtaCtons and- 

Errors. Experienced teachers, on -the other hand, responded more 

»' ■ 

frequently with hon-iA^nagement related action|& when confronted with 

Deficient Responses. In response ta" tlie Initiations and Errors, cue 

categories, experienced teachers ^ implemented the Elicits and 

Incorporates Input 'and Checks Knowledge categories inbre frequently, and 

they implemented the Fbcusses At tendon/ Effort category less frequently. 

the data shbwh 'in Table .4 suggest another dimension of differences 
between experienced and ^novice teacheri^ in terms, of the relationship 
between student ^performance cues and instructional actions. Experteficed 
and novice teachers' use bf an Instructional action at least once in' 
response. to a given cue category is charted in Table .5; As shown tn the 
tabic, .for example. Experienced Teacher A tmpUraented the Gives Feedback 
acEton in response to the cues Defioient Responses , Irilttattcns , and 
errors at dL^r-rent* points daring the videotaped segments. This 
response wa^ never made to the Attehtlbh cue,, howavec. In .all. 
Experienced Teacher A uctltzed 17 of the 2tt posiible c*ue-iccioh pairs at 
some time during the videb taped Instructional segments. 
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Table4 



in Response to Specific Categcties of Student Performance Cues 



dtudcfit PelforrnanceCuej 



Gives Feedback 

DeliclentReiponsei 

jnitiotioni 

Error) 
_ Aljfnijon 

ExplfliDiConcfpi/ProcHure 

D«(icirtRe]poni«s 

|iil|0|ion> 

Error) 

All§r;jon 
Checki Knoyvle(l99 

b«iiciftni Roiponies 
^tnijiaiibni 

Erforj 
t ..Aiiwtion 
^ocijftrsAjtcrilign/Ellort 

Otiicien! Reiponios 



Effon 
Atienlion 

DeliclentR^sponiei 
Injjjpilons 

Alleniioft 
Ellciliand Incorporaies Input 

Oelicienl ResponKi 
^ jniliations 
^ Errdfj 



Dfflident Responds 
loltiilioni' 



Epieticed Teactierr 



B 



C 



J_- C 



X. 
'X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



1 i 



I 



1 ';!( 
X 



■ » 



X 
X 

X 
X 



To ih>?estigate cli^ excenC Co wnich there may exist -patterns of 

Ui-iciilns -strategies couimon!y used by aii teacHeib, the summary data 

acrds? ali .teacliers were exarainefd. As shown in Table 4, seven of the 

eignt teachers responded it ieast once t5 Efie Deficient Respoudes cue by 

checfcihs scudencs' knowiedge • in rega.-'l Co the same Student performance 

rue, aii eight teachers responded at ieast once by focussing attention 

of effort. Nearix ail the teachers responded Ed the intciations cue by 

giving feedback ahe/dr ma;-agine. Slraiiariy, neariy aii the teachers 

responded to the Errors cue by giving feedback arid checking knowiedge. 

Firiaily, seven of the* eight ceacner^responded at ieast once to the 

Sccentton cue. with a iDanageraent action. iVo cue-actidh pairs -were 

utiiiicid by aii thre^ experienced teachers but none of the' novices; 

used in response to the Deficient Responses cue, these instructional 

action catsgdrtes were Applies, Extends, or Plans atxd EliUxs and 

^ t 

Incorporates iiput. 

: - . ♦ * . 
The data alsd were aitaiy^ed to e camine thfe extent to wtiii'ih ndVtce 

and experienced tiacheri, differed "in Ehetf acilization of che full 
variety of' inSffucctonal action categories. ' %ie results reported in 
Table 4 show tl-^t , . *Ue each experienced telcher utilized the full 
repertoire of instructional action categorlei at dlffefenc points iu L.ie 
videotaped segments. «act, of Etie novices utilized only five or six of 
the seven possible categories. For exampLe. Novice Teacher A did not 
utilize the category Applies. Extends, "or Plans, and Novice Teache| E 

.otitized neither the Applies. Exuends. or _PIsns_ category nor the 
Elicits/ incorporates Input cate-gory. These results suggest elwE Che 

\ 
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novices in the study failed to utilise as varied a repert^re of 

tnstrucctonal actions as did tUe experienced tenciiers. 

. _ .i . . _ * . 

To further investigate Clie oaiurc of the difference^ between 
__».*■ ^ . 

experienced >arid novice teacherS, the reiationsHip between categories of 

student performance cues and clie associated instriictibnai actions made 

. in response to cnbje cues by teachers in each group wepe examined. For 

liiustration purposes, Figure t provides a gfaphi^i representation of the 

daCa for- Experienced teacher A and Novice Teacher £. As shovJn in Figure 

i, ttre re^pi^ses of Experienced Teacher S foria a more cbiipiex, connected 

repiesenCf.tioh than those of Novice Teacher E, Foi*- Ex per fenced Teacher 

A, .ail cue categories are connected to instruccidnal actions, often with 

connecttahs to several kinds of actions at different points in the 

iessbh. By contrast, the representrt tion ^for Novice Teacher E shows 

fewer connecctohs, with £wo categories of instructiohai actions'^ 

(Elicits/ incorporaces input and Applies, Extends, or Plans) uncdnhecCed ♦ 

s__ _^ _' 

to any cue category. 

Goal^, and prior knowledge . IhtormaEloh or.- the Ins tructidhal goals 
teachers pursued and the prior knowledge they utirized during uhe 
instructional process was obtained from sctmutaCed recall tntefvicws 
conducted for one of the videotaped segments.' the instructional goals 



reported by th'J experienced and novice teachers are summarized ahd 
comparad in Table 5. Included In the table Is ah ihdicatlbh of the 
^ variety of categories utiliztid by subjects at least once tn - their 
decision processes, as well as Che percentages of the total himiber of 
goals reported by teachers in each of the ca tegories... 
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Cue: Ihitiatidhs 



'__ Action: 
Giv^ Feedback 



* Action : Explains 
Concept/Procedure 



Expertenced Teacher A. 



Action: Elicits and 
Ihcbrporates Input 



•Action: Fbpusses 
'Attention/Effort 



Cue: Attention 



Action: 
Manages 











Cue: deficient Responses 









Action: Apfilies. 
Extends, or Plans 



Action: Checks 
Kndvvledge- 



C ue^ Initiattons 



* Novice Teacher E 



* Action: Gives 
Feedba'ck 



Action: Elicits arid 
Incorpoeates tnpot - 



Cue: Atteritidri 



Actio ri: 
Man^ages^ 



" .Action: .Explains 
* Cbhcept/Prbcedure 




Actidri: Applies, 
Extends, or Plans 



Action; Checks 
Kribvv ledge 



Figure 1. Relationship between categories o_f instructional action responses ar^d categories 
of student performance cues fdr Experienced Teacher A and Novice Teacher E. 



Tables. 

Categories and Percentage Frequencies ol Instructional Goals Reported by 
Experienced and Novice Teachers 



by E,acti Subject 



Novice Teachers 



VolT&tal ' lifll Total 

NcLiif Naol 

Instructional Goals . A B ^ C ^ A B C 0 E 



Studen: Motivation X g( 28 f X X X X 26 

and involvement 



ement X X X 10 )( X X K 1^ 

Curriculum I ritegratibri 1 - X X 9 \ ^ > ^ 

Social Development X X X , 9 X 3 

Subject Matter Content XX' 6 X X X X 20 



Student Understanding X X X 38 XXX X 34 



% of Total No, of * 
'Categories Reported 100 67 83 33 50 83 50 83 



Average % of Catpies • 

Reported Each Group 83 60 



tjm X indicates that the subject reported a particular goal category at least once. 

' , ■ / 27 



-Sear Che boCLc>m of the cable, the row ia belled "% of Tbcal No. of 
Cncegorlcs Reported by Each Subject" indicates the number of goal 
categories reported by each subject at least once divided the totat 

possi|)le goal categories. For example, Experienced Teache\r A reported 



attending to six. different goal categories, or 1002 of \che total 
possible categories, at least once during her report protocol. The last 
row of the table Indicates the average number of goal categories 
rep6rted divided by the total possible categbr:^ for experienced 
teachers as a group and for novice teachers as a group.^tAs shown in the 
tabic, experienced teachers reported 8J% of the total possible goat 
categories, while novice teachers reported only 601 of the categories. 

The categories of instructional goals considered most cbhsistehtly 
and most . frequently were Student Understanding and S^dent ^k)tivation . 
and involvement. A high percentage of teachers reported Che Group 
Management goal at least once', although the relative frequency of. 
reporting this goal was low. Ttius, it appears Chat, while teachers 
considered a variety of instructional goais during a lesson in respdhse 
to classroom events, and while they addressed different specific goals^ 
at different times, they focussed most often on facilitating student 
understand ihg and mdtivatibh. Experienced teachers reported a somewhat 
>;reater VcirLety of goals in the process of making classroom decisions 
than did novice teachers. For example, only one novice reported 
considering the So;iai Development goal as a basis for classcdbm 
decl^tbhs, while all bC Che experienced teachers _repp_r ted this goal. 
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The data on ceacJiers' reporis of the kinds Of prior kriowleage 

rc^:atle<l during tlic process of instruct Loh are suimaarized in Tabie 6. 

tt is in this arjiu that the greatest differences were found between 

experienced and novice teachers.. Experienced teachers appeared to 

utilize prior kuowiedge during instruction much more frequently than did 

the novices. Each of the three experienced teachers recaiied drawing 

'upon prior knowiedge in at ieast five of the six possible categories, 

while four of the five novices reported only two categories of prior 

^ ^ 

knowledge about students, subject matter, or pedagogical principles. 

Novice Teacher E was the exception, with a report of four categories of 

prior knowledge, tlost of the reports of prior knowledge by the novices 

were in the category Student Kistory/Soctat Behavior, wtille experienced 

teacliers didn't cbhcencrace reports in any sl<igie category. Tnese 

results suggest that the use of, prior knowledge during iristrucEibh is ah 

Important aspect of experienced teaching that is not as weii deveioped 

in novice practitioners. 

* ' Summary and Discussion" * 

r 

This study suggests dilferentiai patterns in the perf oroLincvi and 

thinking processes of experienced and novice teachers during ciassroost 

LristrucCioh. -Differences betveen tlie two groups, of teachers centered 
> 

V 

primarily on tlie faiiure of novices ro implement as large a variety of 
inscruccloriat ac t ions in r^&,pOhse to s tiide n t pe r f b rmance cues\ and 1 n 
the Lesser tendency of novices to consider prior knowledge about subject 



matter cohCeriC-,: student liisEory, and pedagogical principles during 
ongoing instruction. in addition, the data suggest that experienced 
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%bfTolalNo.of 
Categories Reported 
byEachSabject 

Avefage.%of . . 
CatpiesI 
Each Group 



:Table6 : 

CategpriejandPercen^^^^^^^^^ 

R^orted by Experienced and Novice Teacher? 



Novice 



Knowledge )( X 12 

; X X 21 



4 



83 



40^ 



SXindicates that thewbiectrprted the prior S^^^ 



% 01 Total 



NoiolPriof " NO'°(Wof 

Categories of _ . Knowledge * 'ft P R E ^T^^ 

P rior Knowledge A B C A . 6 C D Repo,, 

Important faent X X X 14 

Pedagogicamihciples * X X X 21 X 

Stiident.HJslory . . ' . ' ^ y y y v gj 

Social Bellavio^ X X X 14 X X X X X 51 

Academic Skills • X ■ X 18 



X i? 



X X- 



X 16 



83 ' 83 83 33 33 33 33 • 67 



teachers considered a greater variety of tnscrucctbnal goals Iri matclng 
ciassrooa declsldns; Kiirtlie rihbre , links betweun specific categories of 
ihstructiohai actions and categories of studenL performance cues wer^ 
f^pund to be more comptex for experienced teachers trian for novice 
teachers. The study supports eariier research findings on 
characteristics of teachers' ctassfbdm decision processes, including (a) 
Che ability of teachers to fiTexlbiy attend to a .^number of kinds of 
classroom cues, (b) the ability of teachers Co Attend to multiple 
tnscruccidnal goals, and (c) t^he dbmih^mce of the consideration of goals 
related to student understanding and motivation. j 

The findings, ribwever, must be interpreted in light of several 
limitations of the study design. These Ilmitatibhs .rhclude the small 
number of subjects and limited ambunt of te^hing time sampled, as well 
as the problems assoclaced wtch use of the stimulated recSrll technique. 
As discussed earlier, this teciinique is designed to measure teachers' 

- - i 

recall of their thought processes at the Ctine bf> Ceachtria biit iaay also 

i net Lie thoughts that bcciir after the fact. M 

^ ^. V ' ' 

Never the ief , the results of the study do suggest some major 



differences between experienced and novice teachers' interdcti\fe 
thoughts and actions tlvit bear further tnvesCtgactbn. RepIIcaClbh 
studies with a larger sample "or teachers in a variety of classroom 
settings may prove fruitful for^ specifying areas In which £b focus 
ceaclier training effbrts, Based bh the results of this study /one ar^a 
for further study might well be the ways in which the prior knowledge 
that teachers appiy during ongoing Iristructibh affects the nature and 
quality of their instruction. important prior knowledge may include 



knowledge ot sLudents' learning UisUory based on previous experience 
witti individual sciidencs arid wricceii records, as well as knowledge d£" 
the coiamon errors students make, areas of subject matter to be stressed, 
arid tUeor ies of iris true tiori ttiat iiiigtit best be utilized to assist 
learning progress. . Little research has been done to ^^luc^idate whether 
and how teachers use thc^r knowledge daring ongoing instruction and how 
the nature ol^ teachers' knowledge affects their Instructional decisions • 
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Appendix A 



A Cliissiflcacton Scncrpe for _ 
Dimensions- o*^ InCefacctve InSuCuctlon 



The fbiidwihi; ciassi f icatsibh schema is - composed of categories 
dtuvcloped CO describe student. performmce cues ^ and tea'ihers' 
ihstructibhai actions arid cbghitibn during inEeracctve instruction, Xue 



foiiowing are the £our dimensions of. the scheme. 

-c 

t 

1) Student performance cues. Student behaviors that iead teacheM • Eb 
impieinent an inscructionai action. > " 

2) rnscruccional; actions. The actuai instructional behaviiors teachers 
impieinent as a result of attendance to student per fbrmahce cues. 

3) Instructional gbais. The gbais br ihstructibhai atn A teachers report^ 
^pursutng daring their ciassroom decision processes. 

4) Prior knbwiedge. ■ Tlie knowledge about students, insCructibnat 

cbhteht, and pedagogy £HaC teachers report considering during 

— _ ^ I 

interactive instruction. - 
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In the foXiowtng secCtons» categoric^, aefihitidhs of categoric.-s , * 

and examples from videotaped ierson segments and teaclier . repose 

* _ # ' " 

protocols are presented for Che four dimeiii^lbhs of this scheme* 

I. Student Performance Cues Q 

A. Def Icient . Responses ' , . * 

Dcftntttoh : 

A behavior or respoise is not made by the student or stu-lents, 
after betng* ellctCed .by Che teacher. 

Uhen a Ceacher astced sCudencs ^Co read sentences aldiicT^-i^ 
unison, students *did not Respond. 



B. Initiations ^ ^ 

I ^f Inition : 

SCidehts Ihiti ite spbhtaheous* behaviors or responses, 

\ 

Example : 

A sCudenc spbhtaheous ly praised another student's response. 

C- Errors , ' 

Def initia l 

Students make a res^nse that *ls incorrect ; insuf ficierit ;* ''or 

unnecessary, ^ ' 

Exampl e : 

When ^Iven a task involving Che use of map symbols^ a sCudeiiC 
milt^i^ced a symbol on the ma[k key. 
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D. Acceiiclon * 
«Db-f ialt^ldri : ^' 

The ievei of student ittentioh or ihteresE Is etcher above or 
betow approprJtiLe levels. 

Students manifested a high level of enthusiasm for composing 
the ending; sentence of a- story; 

It. ihstractibhal Actions 
A. Gives Feedback 

The teacher provides the student with information regarding the 
nature of the student's performance. This may include 
providing Information ' on correctness/ providing correct 
ahs.rers, Loittparthg Incorrect responses with correct responses, 
explaining responses, and ^providing clue^ a^ hints for 
ihcoinplete responses* 
^ Example : 

After, a teacher noticed 'that . studant was unable to place the 
proper symbol on a map fcey, the teacher provided tne student 
with the correct answer and compared the correct response with 
the' student' s response. 
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Exptatris Concept/ Procedure 
Ifeflhiabn ; 

The teacher prdvtdes dr elicits an explanation of a concept or 
a procedure for completing a task wtchduC reference tb a 
parciculur student response. 

A teacher explained Che procedure for playing a language game, 
afcer scudehts were unable to respond to initial questions 
about game rules . 

C. Checks Knowledge ^ 
Def IhlEloh : 

The teacher queries a student or students about student 
knowledge of a concept, cbpic, br procedure. 

\* V- 1 m I * * 

Afcef a scudenc gave ah ihcbmplete answer to a question on math 
procedures, a teacher asked the student co provide a more 
complete answer* 

D, Kocusses At tent ton/ Effort 
Def in .tion : 

Tlie teacher directs student attention to a concept or lesson 
topic, or encourages a student to persist wlEh a task. 
Example ; 

A teacher placed a work card directly in front of a. scudenc and 
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asked him a question after hbc icing chdt Che student's 
acteht Lbh was wander Ihg. ^ 



E. ftppiles , Extends, or Pians 
Definition ; 

The teacher f appiies concepts to neV exampies, eoctehas 
ihstructibh to hew concepts, or ptans- future instruction with 
students. 
Exampi& s^ ; 

a. A teacher spontaneously iiiust rated the iocatioh bf the 

_ _ . _ _ _ _ . A . .. 

Great: Barrier Reef oh a ffiap in the room foiiowinR student 
confusion during a discussion of the term "reef." 

b. Sfter stating that she noticed, during .a reading iessbh, 

' 

that students didn't uhderstahd tl;ie directions North, South, 

East, ahd West, a teacher made pians with students to conduct a 

future lesson on that topic. 



F. Eiicits and incorporates Input 
Definition ; 

The teacher eiicits c" encburages studehC tntctations and up*»8 

t hein i h ttiu te s so n . 

Exam£le: 

As students were enthusiastically composing the ending sentence 
bf a story, a teacher spontane6usiy asked for each student's 
ending, and wcote them on tne board. 




Instruccionai Goats 

A. Student Mocivacion and Invoivemenc 
Dcf inicion ; 

The ceacher maices a decision with consideration for increasing 
or maintaining sCuderits' motivation or involvement Ath the 
tessdh • . :\ 

Ev<ampi£; ■' " ^ 

; V_ . 

A -teacher made a decision to allow a student Co work 
independently on his own suggested activity, giving the 
fottowing reason; "i sort of wanted to allow T. to do what he 
wanted to because he's a very creaCive child when it comes to 
drawtn;; ana itiiistratirig . . . I need enough activities for T, 
iike that to hold the rest of hts interest because he knows he 
has difficulty reading and he's not reading at the level he 
should be." 

B. Grdiip Hahageraeht 
Def init ion : 

tlie teacher makes a decision with consideration for the effect 
of overall group process and/or structure on' Che tessdh. ' 
Examp le : « 

A teacher made a decision to answer a student's question, even 
though IE was irrelevant to the lesson, giving the following 
reason: "Ail it takes is for me to answer a quest ton, even If 
it doesn't really liave Ed do exactly with what we're concerned - 
' with right then, at least it will bring him back on task and he 
wou' t. disrupt the other children." . * 



C. Curriculum Integration 
D t * t i i vi-t ib ^ : 

The teaclicr ni::kes a decision with cdnsiaef acton for the 
sequence of lesson content and/or its integration with later 
activities. 
Example : 

A tiachir mide a decision to conMnue an activity even tKougn 
it wasn't working out well, giving the fdilowthg reason; "(1 
decided Lb) just finish It up... because our next activity was 
going to be writing iL, If I stopped, I think I woutd have 
lost hlra." 



J _ . V 

D. ^ciai Deveiopaient 

Dcf IhiEloh : 

The teacher jwkis a deci5toh wtch consideration for students' 

social learning and/or developmental heeds. 

Example : 

A teacher made a (decision to illow a particular student to 
contrlbu-e v^ea she raised her lu»r.d . even though othir students 
raised their hands first, giving this reasra: "I'm finally 
getting her out of her shell." 
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Subject Matter Content 
Def tnttton ; 

Itie teacher makes a decision with consideration for Eiie natur«j 
of the iesson content; . ■ " 

A teacher made a decist"»n tc pro5e for more specific responses 
in a sentence composition lesson, giving the following reason: 
"I wa? trying to do Chts in terms of words tiiat might be more 
descriptive of vrtiat ic was going tb be Jsed for. • .jiisc to sUow 
wc ^ori'^t want to start every sentence with Uie same word." 



F. Student Understanding 
i fefipitibn ; 

The teacher m^ikes a :decision with primary consideration for 
increasing studcsnts' ability to understand the iesson content. 

V 

Example ; > ' 
A teacher made the /decision to add an unplanned inscrucclonal 
example, giving the following reason: "That came- into my head 
to use Chat exainpie...! tlilhk It helps theih to hopefully reiate 
to a delta (the term being taught)." 
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Pr^>r Knowledge 
A. Important Content 

The teacher recalls considering knowledge related to Che 
emphasis of particular concepts or subject matter content of 
the lesson. 
Example : 

During a reading lessor*, a teacher recalled: "I. remembered 
that I had brought some yarn in the day before for them to make 
puppeti and I thbuibt- tKat that Was a good idea to show and 
maybe to tear apart," 

B. Pedagogical Principles 
Definition : 

the teacher recalls considering knowledgi 'rfelated to 
instructional principles, 
Kxdmfile : 

During a math leiion, i teacher recalled: "1 try to vary who 1 

ask to answer a question with a wiightiS emphasis oh those who 

• - - -- 

1 think are having problems E6 juSC make sure whether or not 

they're involved and so on,** 

f 

C. Scudent History ; 

1, Social fehavtor ' 
De£inition^ __^ 

The .teacher recalls considering knowledgi related to 
charactertsticj of studints' Social behavior or attention span^ 
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Example ; 

A teacher recalled the foUowtcig. taformatioa about ; a student 
during a reading lesson: "Holly (is> 'real shy about blending 
out loud. She can* do it silently, bac when you ask lier to do 
it out loud, she sort of clams up and forgets about wtiat she's 
dotrig;" 

2. Academic Skills and Abilities * 
^finition : 

The teacher recalls considering knowledge related t6 influences 
on the level of students' academic skills ind/or ability. 
Exauiple ; , ^ ' 

During a creative vrciting lesson, a teacher recilled the 
following: "I need ehdugh acttvitiei for J. lik^, that, to hold 
Ehe rest bf his interest because. . .he' s noE reading at ^^he 

level wtiere he should be reading ind hopefully will get him up 

there." 

3. Knowledge 
befinltioi : 

The teacher recalls consideration of knowledge related Co 
students' probable knowledge of content or concepts. 
Exam pie : . * 

During a social studies lesson, a teacher recalled; "^as 'in 
a sorority th^t h^d all deltas. in the name, 80 I Was very aware 
of what delta meant ••;and I'm sure a 1^ of them live "around 
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campHSi . i Tliey nilfthC liave seen Che detCa tfi a sororflEy, and as 

'. ' -- *W - ' • 

it ciirncd out, .chey had.*'* 

4. • Hro fere rices 
Definition : 

Tfie teacher recaiis consideration of knowledge related to 
juid'gments of students' pr'^f erred activities and methods. 

During a language art^ lesson in which the teacher asked 
students Co find a state on Che map, she recalled; "They like 
to. do that; they like to find things dn the map;" 
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